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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

flat worsted flowers 

under my feet. 

Nimbly the shadows 

of my fingers play 

unlacing 

over shoes and flowers. 



Yvor Winters 



A SUNLIT CLEARING 



Dreams Out of Darkness, by Jean Starr Untermeyer. B. 

W. Huebsch. 

Jean Starr Untermeyer is so completely a mistress of 
form, that, though at times her content is weak, one still 
admires. To have pinned down form in these days of 
wavering outline! Lake Song realizes the lake suggestion, 
the rush forward and the sudden restraint, through toning 
down, becoming almost prose but subtly avoiding prose. 
The rhythm grows upon one, but since the matter is 
slight and inapt, grows upon one as a pattern woven of 
air, such an intangible pattern as the wind might have 
woven above her lake. In Sinfonia Domestica and many 
other of the "woman" poems the poet is fundamental. 
These poems, when they do fail, fail for lack of le mot juste; 
they are always psychologically poignant. Mastery of 
form is one achievement; of spirit, another; of diction, 
word and image, still another. Although I can understand 
how one might call Sinfonia Domestica a fine poem for its 
theme and passion, for me, although I grant the theme 
and passion and call them fundamental, it is a "beating 
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about the bush " : there are many words but few clear-cut 
images, so many words that the essential motive is almost 
submerged. For me the two lines in the poem are: 

And bank my flame to a low hearth-fire, believing 
You'll come for warmth and life to its tempered glow. 

From the Road in November is a good example of poetic 
paradox: expressing a thought in such a fashion as to 
create an atmosphere belying it. The first stanza is The 
Road in November, no questioning that; the second and 
third stanzas are comfortable pictures having nothing to 
do with either November or death, so completely depart- 
ing from the keynote that the last two lines of the third 
stanza, in which the primary mood recurs, are rendered 
impotent. 

But then the last line of Little Dirge — 

My youth is slipping through the door — ■ 

is so complete and so profound that it might be one of 
Yvor Winters' Musterbook poems, and stand alone. 

In Berkshire Twilight, again paradox. The first stanza 
is inconsequential; I quote the second: 

Evening drops over their peaks 
And chars their flame. 
Their color sifts into grayness. 
With me it is the same. 

A preponderance of r's, voluptuous sound that nullifies 
the negativity of even such a word as chars. There are 
certain words that, in spite of their accepted definition, 
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one may not use in writing in certain contexts. Flame 
and color here outweigh not only grayness and sift, but the 
three dulling periods. The poem has the effect of a double 
negative. Impressionism understands the art -of juxta- 
position of word as of sound and of color. I am put in 
mind of two lines of an autumn poem by Janet Lewis: 

The deer, the deer, among the withered asters. 
The spider making tight his web. 

On Temples, though propagandistic, is apt. Eve Before 
the Tree I should call a brave failure. The story scarcely 
lends itself to psychological treatment. It has in fact 
been told perfectly in the third chapter of Genesis. 
Consciousness is the anathema of this generation. Let 
us pray that our children will not be introspective. Eve 
analyzes, digs up motives; she is more the Eve of after the 
eating than before it. Not to mention such anachronisms 
as: 

If there was life before 
I have forgotten it, nor can remember 
Father nor mother, sister, nurse, nor friend. 

Dreams Out of Darkness is in truth uneven in texture. 
Throughout one finds an abundant womanly sympathy, 
the power of nice observation, and a deftness in the 
employment of metrics. The rhythms are plastic and 
comfortable. If one objects to the paucity of idea in, 
say, Mist, one finds oneself instantly refuted by the 
authenticity of Anti-erotic and Little Dirge. Throughout 
one finds vacillation between the naturalistic method and 
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the conventionally poetic. The tone is muted, always in 
a low key. There are no new words, no significant digres- 
sions, no discoveries. But one has a sense of having gone 
into a woman's heart, found it lovely and understandable, 
and come out satisfied with womankind. The tiptoe of 
rapture, however, is not there. Two and a Child is perhaps 
representative: 

Does the spring night call little boys 

As it calls their wild young mothers? 

But what can a child know of us — or others? 

He has different joys. 

A tree that bend? and almost smothers 

Two in the road who clasp and quiver, 

To him is only a swing by the river — 

One of his outdoor toys. 

Put him to bed and let us flee 

Out in the night with other lovers. 

It will not be long till he discovers 

What's known to you and me. 

And then when a destined maiden hovers 

Near for what only he can give her . . . 

No! Close the door. What makes me shiver? 

I will stay here. Let me be. 

Pearl Andelson 

TARNISHED GOLD 

Paul Verlaine, by Harold Nicolson. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
This book is a dispassionate appraisal of the life and 
work of the greatest French symbolist poet. The reader 
who delights in a good biography should follow step by 
step through his dark byways of struggle this poet of the 
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